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From The Friend. 
FRIENDS HELD AS CAPTIVES IN FOREIGN 
LANDS, A. D. 1680—1702. 
BY J. J. L. 

Having had occasion recently to consult 
the early records of Haverford Monthly 
Meeting of Women Friends, my attention 
was arrested by a minute, bearing date the 
** 20th of ye 9th mo. 1691”—in these words : 

“ Delivered towards the Relief of Friends, 
Captives at Makquenos, under the Emperor 
of Morocko, from our Monthly Meeting of 
Haverford, £2. 09s. 04d.” 

That these women Friends, so soon after 
their arrival on a foreign shore, amid all the 
privations incident to a new settlement, and 
with the claims of their immediate friends 
and neighbors pressing upon them, should so 
kindly remember and even, “out of their 
penury,” contribute to the relief of prisoners 
so distant from them, was to the writer a re- 
markable, he had almost said an affecting 
circumstance, 

A desire to know something more of the 
subjects of this extraordinary charity led to 
inquiries, the results of which are given be- 
low, and which, should they prove as inter- 
esting and instructive to others as they have 
to him, may not be out of place in the columns 
of “The Friend.” 

The Barbary States, viz.: Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli and Barca, though at one time 
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the seat of learning and the arts, were, for 


many centuries later, the abode of unprin- 
cipled barbarians, who by piracy and pi age 
became the destroyers of commerce and the 
terror of navigators. Their captives, whether 
taken in war,or from ships engaged in the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, were speedily 
sold into slavery of the most cruel and de- 
grading character. So early as the fifteenth 
century, it is said, *they numbered their 
Christian slaves by thousands, and in the 
years 1509, ’35 and ’41, many hundreds of 
their fellow countrymen were liberated by 
men of war sent out by the British govern- 
ment for that pur 

By these formidable expeditions of Great 
Britain, not only were the slaves liberated, 
but treaties were made, in which the people 
of Barbary pledged themselves to refrain 
from such treatment of captives, for the 
future. 

With an insincerity which, centuries bee 
fore, had made “ Punic faith” a synonym of 
treachery, no sooner were the fleets gone and 
danger from them passed, than the same 
illicit traffic was resumed and the same sys- 
tem of cruelty enacted. So grievous to the 
English people had these outrages become, 
that Oliver eae on assuming the Prc- 
tectorate, dispatched a fleet of thirty ships, 


* White Slavery in the Barbary States,” by 
Charles Sumner. Boston, 1853. 
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under Admiral Blake, who in his turn lib- 
erated all the English, and some Dutch 
captives, the first of whom were numerous. 
But none of these measures were perma- 
Emboldened by success, 
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nently effective. 
and encouraged. by their skill as navigators, 
they penetrated distant seas and brought their 
captives, it is said, in seme few instances even 
from the English Channel itself. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though fewer in numbers and less skill- 
fully organized, these pirates still spread 
terror over the sea, and did much toward 
increasing the perils of that current of travel 
which was now setting so strongly in the 
direction of the new world,* 

Among other British subjects, who at this 
time were captured by these pirates, were 


several members of the religious Society of 


Friends, who either in their religious services 
or in their secular pursuits were compelled to 
visit distant ports, and thus easily became 
their prey.t| There is indeed, little or no 
itive evidence that, of those taken prisoners 

by the Turks, any of the Friends were en- 
ged in other than their ordinary business. 
They are never referred to as Friends travel- 
ing in the ministry, in the epistles hereafter 
uoted, and this inference appears confirmed 

y ‘the statement in the epistle of 1682, that 
“ one of the prisoners at Algiers has a public 
testimony among them.” But they were 
earnest, devout, consistent Friends, and their 
sad condition deeply affected their fellow 
members, who seem to have left nothing un- 
done that could be done to effect their release. 

It is true that William Ames, in Poland, 
George Bailey, in France, Catharine Evans 
and Sarah Cheevers, in Malta, underwent a 
long and sore captivity, but these were not 
taken prisoners at sea, and are not, at the 
time quoted, included in the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Again, in the year 1666, a vessel loaded 
with banished Friends, among whom were 
not a few in the ministry, was captured by a 
Datch privateer. But they soon after were 
set at liberty in Holland and never became 
enslaved. 

._ Among those who were taken captive by 
corsairs, and whose history has become well 
known to the.Society, was Thomas Larting, 
then mate of a ship whose master was also a 
Friend, and who having been captured by 


*John Richardson, a minister among Friends, 
relates in his journal, a. p. 1702, that when within 
a few leagues of Barbadees, their vessel was chased 
by a Turkish frigate, from which they eseaped with 
great difficulty. 

+ In the early days of the Society quite a large 
number of Friends were engaged in maritime 
pursuits. 





and some from America. 
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the Algerines, so triumphed over their captors 
that without, on their part, shedding blood, 
they recaptured the vessel, and, with a mag- 
nanimity unprecedented, landed the Turks 
(as they were called) on their own shores, 
and then, with continued safety, sailed away 
to their own homes.* 

Sewell, in his “ History of the People called 
Quakers,” states that several years after this 
occurrence, “‘George Fox wrote a book to 
the Grand Sultan, and the King at Algiers, 
wherein he laid before them their indecent 
behavior and unreasonable dealings, showin 
them from their Alcoran, that Mahomet h 
given them other directions. To thia he added 
a succinct narrative of what hath been re- 
lated here (of Thomas Lurting)* ~* and how 
the Turks were set at liberty without being 
made slaves; by which the Mahometans 
might see what kind of Christians the Quak- 
ers were, viz., such as showed effectually that 
they loved their enemies, according to the 
doctrine ef their supreme lawgiver, Christ. 

In the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting begun 
and held in London, the 5th of 4th mo. 1682, 
(the fifth epistle issued) appears the following: 

“ Finally, dear friends, we have great cause 
to magnify the name of the Lord our God 
for this blessed opportunity, . . . . 
being greatly comforted and refreshed in the 
many good accounts and lively testimonies 
given by Friends . . . as also of a new 
meeting even among the captives in Algiers, 
where one Friend has a public testimony 
among them.” Again in that of 1683.— 
“ Here were some tender Friends from Dant- 
zick, Frizeland, Holland, Norway, Scotland, 
And we under- 
stand that Friends keep up their meetings in 
Algiers and Turkey.” 

1684, “An aceount being given by a 
meeting here ordered to inspect the accounts 
of Friends that are captives at Algiers, &c., 
intimating that what was charitably contribu- 
ted formerly towards their redemption and 
left for that service, is in a great measure ex- 
pended for the redemption of many, and the 
rest thereof is well nigh engaged for the 
redemption of several Friends more, that 
have remained captives; some whereof have 
indeed been under extreme hardships, as vio- 
lent nag and other cruelties by their 
patroons. These things tenderly considered, 
a collection for their redemption was pro- 
posed, and unanimously agreed upon by this 
meeting, that the same should be and hereby 
is recommended to the Quarterly Meetings 
of Friends in their respective counties 
throughout England and Wales, and that the 
same be and hereby is recommended to 


* Sewell’s History, Am. edition, vol. 2, pp. 60-€6. 


earnest 
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Friends in Ireland, Scotland and Jamaica, to 
afford their Christian and friendly assistance 
in contributing to the same service.” 

1686. ‘ And whereas divers Friends and 


brethren do now, through the good hand of 


God, enjoy their liberty and more freedom 
than formerly, we hope the Lord will open 
their hearts to extend their charitable help 
and assistance to their fellow members in 
Christ Jesus, who still remain in suffering for 
the testimony of a good and upright consci- 
ence towards God. . . . . And as con- 
cerning Friends that were captives at Algiers, 
we let you know they are all redeemed 


except one whom we hope will shortly be 
here also. But several: Friends are now 


captives in Sally;* for whose redemption 
Friends are also taking care, and hope in 
time to effect it. 1687. But as concerning 


the Friends who are captives at Mequinez,} 


(taken by the Sally men), althou 
concern and care hath been an 
Friends here about them, and great endeav- 
ors used far their redemption, yet no way is 
found at 
thereof; only Friends here have found means 


ha great 


to convey some relief to them ia their necessi- 


ties. The number of the captive Friends in 


Mequinez is now ten, that is to say, Joseph 


Wasey, John Bealing, and J oseph Harbin, 
who being taken and carried captives thither, 


found two English captives there who were 


convinced of truth in their captivity before 


the said Friends came thither, And five 


more English captives are convinced since ; 


and they live in great love and unity one 


with another. The said two Friends have 
wrote over to Friends here, a large, tender 
and sensible letter, testifying their fellowship 
and unity with Friends, and acknowledging 
their love and charity to them in their bonds 
and necessities. We understand that the 
people they suffer under are more barbarous 
than the Turks in Algiers. From whose 
reat oppression and cruel hands we pra 
God in mercy deliver them, if it be His 
blessed will.” 


To be continued, 





From The London Friend. 
“THE HALF OF THE KINGDOM.” 

{ remember very many years ago sitting 
by the side of a dear old lady Friend, who 
had lived to be'nearly a hundred, and being 
somewhat startled by her saying that she had 
been present in her youth at the first Women’s 
Yearly Meeting. It gave me a momentary 
feeling of weirdness, as if listening to the voice 
of a spirit from beyond the grave. I had 


*Sallee was a seaport town on the west coast of 


Morocco. 
Mequinez is a city of Morocco, 70 miles from 
Sallee and 235 from Morocco. Population, 100,000. 


is upon 


resent for the accomplishment 





forgotten that the Women’s Yearly Meeting 
was not established till long after their other 
meetings for diseipline. My aged friend de- 
scribed very vividly how a deputation of 
women went into the Yearly Meeting of that 
day to propose that a separate meeting for 
transacting the business more particularly 
belonging to women should be held simultane- 
ously with the Men’s Yearly Meeting. The 
deputation; she said, was headed by a lady of 

ueenly presence and stately bearing, named 
Bether Tuke; and as she moved up the centre 
aisle of the meeting-house there flashed in- 
voluntarily: through the mind of the: Friend 


seated at what is called the head of the meet- 


ing, the words of King Ahasuerus to his sup- 
liant queen: * What wilt thou, Queen 
er; and what is thy request? It shail ‘be 
given thee even to the half of the kingdom.” 

In the spirit of this thought, and the more 
studied arrangements that followed, resulting 
in the establishment of the meeting, the wo- 
men of our Society have always been un- 
grudgingly permitted to takea part in the ex- 
ercise oF all Church functions in a way that 
is, I believe, allowed by no other body of 
Christians. Perhaps some of us have hardly 
reflected how very great is this privilege of 
the “‘half of the kingdom,” or sufficiently en- 
deavoured to fulfill the duties resulting from 
it. Of late years, women’s meetings for 
business have fallen, I might almost say, into 
disrepute, and have certainly been too often 
dry and formal occasions. Were it not well 
that we should,look into the matter and con- 
sider what causes may have led to this unde- 
sirable state of things, and see if there is 
any hope of a remedy? A very few thoughts 
(not claiming any originality, but the result 
of some interest in the subject) are offered, 
with a brief review of women’s work in the 
Church in times past and present. 

There does not seem to have been any 
place fur women in the arrangements of the 
Mosaical priesthood. When we consider its 
nature, the abundant shedding of blood, and 
other things we can easily see how it would 
have been contrary tu its whole genius to 
have admitted women to any share’ of its 
ministrations. In preparing the Tabernacle, 
however, we are told that “ wise-hearted wo- 
men did spin with their hands,” and all the 
women ‘‘ whose hearts stirred them up in wis- 
dom spun goat’s hair ;” but this seems to have 
been very subordinate to the work of Beza- 
lee], who, weare told, “was filled with the 
Spirit of God in wisdom, in understand- 
ing and in knowledge, and in all manner 
of workmanship.” In that more spiritual 
service which ran parallel with the’ priest- 
hood and outlas it, women took their 
places apparently without doubt or question. 
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The first time we hear of a prophetess was 
after the deliverance from Egypt, when, on 
the farther side of the Red Sea, the rocks of 
Arabia rang with the joyful shout of a liber- 
ated people, and the voice of Miriam was 
heard leading on the choir of the women of 
Israel with songs of praise to God for the 
victory He had given. Later on we read of 
Deborah, who united in her person the char- 
acters of judge and prophetess and mother in 
Israel. We are told “she dwelt under a palm- 
tree, and all Israel came up to her for judg- 
ment.” Her Song is a grand piece of ancient 
poetry, full of splendid irony, natural imag- 
ery, and heroic sentiment, and shows that 
Deb rah was a poet as well as a prophetess 
and patriot. Ifa strain of vengeance, akin to 
that which breathes through Homer, mingles 
in the song, we may be sure it was in keep- 
ing with the spirit of those primitive ages. 
Throughout the history of the Sone there is no 
hint, I think, of women’s place in spiritual 
matters being different from that of :men, 
which is the more remarkable when we con- 
ee the customs of Oriental nations in gen- 


When our Saviour was on earth, the rela- 
tions of women with Him were of the most 
happy and consolatory kind. It has been 
remarked that there is not a single exception 
to this throughout the Gospels, from the 
adoring friendship of Martha and Mary and 
the other women who ministered to Him, 
to the dream and warning of Pilate’s wife, 
and the tears and lamentations of the women 
of Jerusalem. 

In the early Church we have clear indica- 
tions of the part taken by women, in the dis. 
tinct directions given as to their dress when 
a oe or prophesying ;’ and the A 
tles freely recognized them as fellow-workers 
and servants of the Church. 

The Roman Catholic body has always re- 
cognized women’s work,—not, of course, in 
that portion of their ritual which is a direct 
inheritance of the traditions of the Jewish 
priesthood—but in the pratical working part 
which has always gone along with it. At 
the Reformation this idea was somewhat lost 
sight of, along with other things that might 
perhaps have been safely retained. 

It was revived by rge Fox and his 
friends, who carried it out in far greater ful- 
ness and —_ than any Church had done 
since the days of the Apostles. The service 
of women in the Charch isa thought that 
is evidently spreading in the present day, 
uot only in the establishment of Sisterhoods 
and orders of working Deaconesses,* but also 
in a greater willingness to allow the exercise 

*It is a deeply interesting fact that it was the sight 
of Elizabeth Fry’s work, at Newgate, and elsewhere, 
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of the gifts of prophesying and teaching. 
The Methodists have always more or less ac- 
knowledged the principle and carried it into 
practice. The marvelous insight granted to 
George Fox of the needs ofa community to be 
gathered together into a Church, taught him 
the importance of enlisting the spiritual sym- 
pathies ‘and energies of women, not only in 
the working and practical part, but in the 
highest offices, the “ preaching and prophesy- 
ing” recognized by the Apostle. By degrees, 
as meetings for worship were gathered up and 
down the country, it was found necessary also 
to have meetings for discipline, or for con- 
ducting the affairs of the a: 


Let us stop here a moment, and try to get at® 


the exact idea of a Church. The word seems 
to have come to us both from Greek and 
Teutonic sources. In the former it appears to 
come from a word that means “to call out.’”’ 
For what then is a Church “ called out,” and 
what are the laws that are to govern it? In 
reply to such questions volumes might be, 
and have been, written. At present let us 
endeavour, very briefly, to answer them by 
considering what is the spirit of Him who is 
the Church’s head. The Apostle Paul speaks 
again and again of the Church as His body, 
and we may be sure, if there is to be unity in 
the Church, one spirit must animate the 
Head and the members. The Spirit of 
Christ is to be the life of the body. As in 
our physical frame the various elements are 
held t gether by the life that dwells in the 
body, and fall apart and decompose when life 
is extinct, so does the “Spirit of life that is in 
Christ Jesus” baptize the individual members 
of the Church into one body. 
And what are the great commandments 
ven by Christ to His Church? They are 
ut two—but they are roots of such infinite 
vitality that out of them has sprung all that 
has ever been holy or living in the Church ,— 
all that has made her in any measure a tree of 
life with leaves of healing for the nations ; 
and out of them will yet spring far more 
glorious manifestations of Christ-likeness, as 
the years goon. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” In the first of theee laws 
we see the germ of all true worehip—all wor- 
ship that is in spirit and in truth; and 
from the second springs every work of love 
and mercy that has ever en this earth planted 
@ rose in the place of the thorns and briers of 
the wilderness. 

The laws, then, that should govern a 
Church, are love to God and love to man. 
The broad and deep foundations are to be laid 
that inspired Pastor Fliedner (of Kaiserswerth) with 


those thoughts about women’s work that have borne 
such abundant fruit in many lands. 





—— 
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in love and good works, and the flame of love 
and worship to arise as the essence and spirit 
of it all; and so Christ and His Spirit and 
laws are to be at once the foundation and 
the top-stone of the building, as He is the 
“Author and finisher of our faith.” Here, 
then, we have the ground of our “meetings 
for worship and Fecipline ;’ and in close 
connection with these two great fundamental 
laws, it seems to be the work of a Church to 
cherish the individual life of its members, 
and to extend that life in an ever-widening 
circle. 

To return to George Fox. He soon found 
it necessary to establish women’s meetings 

* for discipline, ‘that faithful women,’’ he says, 
“‘who were called to the belief of the truth, 
being’ made partakers of the same precious 
faith, and heirs of the same everlasting gospel 
of life and salvation that men are, might, in 
like manner, come into the possession and 

ractice of gospel order, and therein be meet 

elps unto the men in the restoration, in the 
service of truth, in the affairs of the Church 
as they are outwardly in civil or temporal 
things. That so all the family of God, women 
as well as men, might know, possess, perform, 
and discharge their offices and services in the 
house of God, whereby the poor might be bet- 
ter taken care of, the younger instructed, in- 
formed and taught in the way ofGod; the loose 
and disorderly reproved and admonished in 
the fear of the Lord; the clearness of persons 
proposing marriage more closely and strictl 
inquired into in the wisdom of God; and all 
the members of the spiritual body, the Church, 
might watch over and be helpful to each other 
in love.” 

In another place the care of prisoners is 
mentioned among the duties of these faithful 
women. Now it is pretty clear that all these 
duties were expected to be performed within 
the limits of the Church or Society itself, and 
there is no doubt there was abundant scope for 
all, and more than all the labor that could 
possibly be bestowed. When we remember the 
thousands of Friends who lay in loathsome 
dungeons, away from their relatives, and de- 
stitute of every comfort, and often necessary, of 
life, the numbers of poor, and of children who 
needed help in their education in that neqly- 
formad Society gathered or called from every 
denomination, or no denomination, we may 
be sure there was enough to do for all the 
willing-hearted. Things are greatly altered 
in the Society of Friends since the days of 
George Fox. Through his steadfast testimony- 
bearing, and that of the noble men who stood 
with him, the blessings of religious liberty 
have been secured to us and to our country, 
and we now sit under our own vine and fig 
tree, none making us afraid. We cannot but 




























generations of ease and worldly prosperity, 


state of things. This increase of wealth and 


“We have no poor, nor any of the offspring 


science’ sake in this coun 
and if we have no poor a 


and the women amongat Friends, bo 
and old, are working outside the Society, 

have long been doing so, both in aioe and 
in various departments of labor among the 


days were engaged within the limits of our 
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confess that our Society—through several’ 


the result, no doubt, of honest and industrious 
labor—has fallen a preys in some measure, 
to the dangers usually attendant on such a 


ease has no doubt been one cause of. our 
meetings for discipline having become dry 
and formal, seeing that our old Query was 
wont continually to call forth the answer, 


of such, requiring our care in their educa- 
tion.” 
We know there are no prisoners for con- 
to look after, 
no offspring re- 
quiring our eare for education, what are the 
women of our Society to do? 


The answer is being given on oreny hand; 
th y 


poor. All this seems legitimately to take the 
place of that in which the women of the early 


own Society; and is it not also right that the 
Church should own the legitimate succession, 
and cordially and fully adopt the work as 
part of her own constitution? Of course 
there is still labor to be bestowed in various 
ways upon our own members: the sick and 
aged to be visited, those in difficulties to be 
sympathized with and helped, the young in 
various ways to be instructed, strangers to be 
looked after, and our part done towards the 
edifying of the Church. But we must not 
forget that there is another duty besides this 
edifying, namely, to shed abroad the light 
that has been given to us; and to extend the 
limits of that universal Church of which we 
claim to be a minute section; according to 
the words of Isaiah: “Enlarge the place of 
thy tent, and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thy habitation; spare not, lengthen 
thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” In 
this way, it seems to me, by a cordial - 
nition of the works of love to Christin whic 
many of our young Friends are engaged, 
shall we be likely to incorporate the fresh 
young life that is ringing up around us, to 
the abundant refreshing and strengthening of 
the body. This ‘‘turning of the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers” has already begun— 
and I believe we shall thus find out, without 
any increase of sectarianism, what is the 
object of our existence as a body, and, by the 
help of God’s Holy Spirit, be enabled to per- 
form that work in the world to which He has 
called us. 
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HIS LOVING KINDNESS IS BETTER THAN LIFE. 


I ealled the other day on a dear friend 
whom I had not seen since she was the gayest, 
brightest, liveliest girl in the whole villa 
circle of my old home. Three years ago she 
was thrown from a horse and injured her 
spine; and she has been a hopeless invalid 
ever since. I found her reclining in a great 
arm chair, propped up with pillows, her face 
as white as the pure white linen on which it 
lay, the girlish beauty of rosy health gone, 
bat a new'and more sacred beauty transfigur- 
ing the countenance. In the course of our 
conversation, I spoke sympathetically of the 
bitter sorrow it must be to her, as I knew her, 
lithe, full of activity, rejoicing in her health 
and strength, to be thus imprisoned, bound 
hand and foot, and made dependent on others 
for even the power to change her position. 
“Tt was very, very hard at first,” she replied. 
“But one day, two years I shall never 
ee the day or the hour—as I was looking 
listlessly over my Bible, my eye lighted on 
the promise, ‘His loving kindness is better 
than life.’ That one text has been my Bible 
ever since. It is true. His loving kindness 
is better than life. Thelife has gone. I am 
here as one entombed. But brighter than 
the sunshine, more fragrant than the flowers, 
déarer than the dear friends who so kindly 
give their lives to me in daily and hourly 
service, is His loving kindness. I never knew 
it before as I know it now, and I do not 
believe that there is a happier girl in Farm- 
ingville than I am to-day.” As I looked 
into her bright eyes and radiant face,—a face 
that shone with a heavenly light, like that of 
Stephen, I could well believe her. She had 
learned in the school of suffering the vital 
value of a'single text; but it was well worth 
all that it cost.— American Rural Home. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN READ? 
.This is a question which rises in the mind 
of many conscientious parents, and the sub- 
ject of reading matter for the young cannot 
too carefully considered in this age of 
rinting presses and sensational literature. 
here is no class of society which is exempt 
from te tions arising from a love of dis- 
play of bright colors in literature, of an ex- 
style in writing and thinking. 
These are the characteristics of most of the 
books put into our children’s hands. Text 
books, which should be models in every re- 
spect, are stilted in their expressions, over- 
drawn in their characters, weak if not abso: 
lately false in their sentiments. Even books 
in high repute in our sabbath schools are, to 

say the least, sensational. 


Only the other day, I saw a little girl of 
nine years deeply engrossed in a First-day 
school book, and when I asked her what she 
was reading, she gave me an excited account 
of the heroine, her flirtations, her parties and 
fancy dresses, and, finally, her one true lover. 
Beautiful as this love is, and, beyond com- 
parison, the happiest thing that can come into 
the life of man or woman, it ought to bea 
closed book to childhood, and the aim of 

arents and guardians should be to keep, as 

ng as possible, in their children’s minds the 
freshness of youth, so that they may be the 
better prepared for the cares and duties of 
manhood and womanhood. 

That the books to which I have alluded 
give false ideas of life, 1 know from my own 
experience. I need not tell you here what 
wrong ideas my mind conceived of duty, 
what of happiness, what of love, nor when 
time and experience came with their en- 
lightening influences, what a struggle there 
was between the old and the new, the false 
and the true. 

There is, besides, another disadvantage, 
not wholly negative in its character, which, 
while it is not so essentially opposed to a good 
ae, is equally detrimental to mental culture. 

‘his disadvantage is a positive evil, and lies 
in the fact that such reading not only pre- 
vents the development of a correct literary 
taste, but also tends to the formation of a 
taste false and vitiated. 

You may ask, How can we prevent this 
evil effect? By keeping out of the child’s 
reach all books which set forth in glowing 
colors the horrors of war, all which fail to 
teach a spirit of humility, and all which en- 
courage extravagance in any of its forms—in 
dress, in household life, and, most of all, in 
thought and speech. But you will say, 
$ What, then, may the child read? There 
are no books left from which to choose.” Bet- 
ter, then, let the child do no reading. Is a 
diet of poison preferable to starvation? But 
there are books written or compiled by eon- 
scientious people that children may read, and 
find therein profit. Parents need to make a 
judicious selection. Much of the difficulty 
lies in the fact that parents think themselves 
too busy or think it too much trouble to glean 
in the field of juvenile literature the proper 
food for their darlings. No man or woman 
has a right to be too busy to provide mental 


food for those innocent beings who owe every- - 


thing, even existence, to them. And no 
parents should so far forget themselves or 
their duties as to grow careless on this vital 
subject. Can I not rouse you, parents, to 
feel deeply, to act wisely and deal fairly with 
our little ones. ‘“‘ e us the foxes, the 
ittle foxes, that spoil the vines: for our vines 


Be 
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have tender grapes,” said one of old, The 
minds of the children are tender and easily 
marred. Put away, then, these sensational 
books, put away this weak style, these false 
ideas ; for how can you hope that your chil- 
dren will be delivered from evil when you 
yourselves take no measures to remove temp- 
tations from their daily walks? 





a department of the government that is often 
obliged to set both at naught. Before adjourn- 
ing, a delegate from the Baptists proposed the 
appointment of a committee to prepare some- 
thing in the form of a memorial to the Pres- 
ident and Congress, embodying the sense of 
the meeting as to three points which were 
deemed essential to the welfare of the Indians. 
These were the apportionment of their lands 
to them in severalty ; the securing to them 
the benefits of civil law, and a provision for 
public instruction. Some objection was 
made to this proposition, on the ground that 
it was asking more than would be granted ; 
but at ae a committee was appointed who 
were to produce the document to a future 
meeting. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who was present a part of the time, ex- 
pressed his belief that nothing would be done 
at the present session of Congress in regard 
to the transfer. He invited the convention to 
meet in the evening at the more commodious 
office of the Assistant Attorney-General, in- 
forming that we would have the pleasare of 
seeing there a deputation of Ute Indians, then 
in Washington on business with the President, 
and also Chief Joseph, a Nez Perces, who, 
with a subordinate chief, has come to plead 
for a redress of wrongs suffered by his people 
in a removal from their reservation. 

At the adjourned meeting in the evening 
the committee appointed in the morning, 
which must have been closely occupied during 



















































CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


The two sittings of the convention of dele- 
gates from the different religious bodies hav- 
ing care of the Indians, which met in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners on the morning of the 15th 
inst., were very interesting. Although not 
a delegate or even a member of the Indian 
Committee, I accompanied the three delegates 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and was 
pavileged to sit with the convention, D. F. 

.and myself being the only women present. 

Delegates were there from most of the re- 
ligious bodies who have assumed the care of 
the Indians. The President of the Board, in 
whose office the company (numbering about 
thirty) met, opened the meeting and called 
upon the delegates in turn, giving, as he re- 
marked, the precedence to his “ venerable 
friend Dr. Janney,” who merely stated that 
their committee had prepared a written re- 
port, which, if agreeable to the convention,| the afternoon (for the morning session held 
their Secretary would read. It was pretty | until 2 o’clock), produced a document em- 
long, though interesting and to the point, but | bodying the three propositions. A diseussion 
it —" occasion to the next delegate that was | of this occupied most of the evening. It did 
called upon to remark, that if each of them | not appear to be the wish of those interested 
occupied as much time as our friends bad | to submit it to Congress for action upon it at 
done in reading reports that were to be pub-| present, but that it should be published as a 
lished, many days would be occupied. The] public declaration of the sentiment of the 
remark was made and received good humor- | meeting on the Indian question. The Com- 
edly. The delegates who followed confined | missioner submitted a bill, drawn up in legal 
themselves to verbal statements, having pre-| form, which is to be laid before Congress at 
viously sent in written reports of the progress | this session, looking toward the securing of 
of their work, all evincing a warm intereat in | the lands of the Indians to them in severalty, 
the cause. Allusion was repeatedly made to| a measure which, it is believed, whatever be 
the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau| their future destination, is all-important to 
to the War Department, and every speaker | their progress in civilization. 
with the exception of one, who declined to| Soonafter the meeting convened thecompany 
give an opinion on the subject because he had | of Utes entered, and were assigned seats. They 
not studied it, regarded the transfer as dis-| were all ‘‘ blanket Indians,” and though their 
asterous to the welfare of the Indians. The| countenances were not fierce or savage they 
most effsetive speech on the subject was made | did not evince much thought or intelligence. 
by a young man, a Creek Indian, who was | Their blankets were of gaudy colors, the faces 
educated under the care of one of the Meth. | of several were painted red, and they glittered 
odist missions, and whose amiable, intelligent | with gew-gaws. The countenance of the Nez 
countenance and 8 earnest manner gave | Perces Chief Joseph, who entered soon after 
weight to his remarks. Their purport was, | with his brother chief and an interpreter, was 
that it would be absurd to place an enterprise | of a much hig er order of intelligence. It 
which has for its object the civilization and | was thoughtful, earnest and amiable, with a 
Christianization of a people under the care of | touch of sadness. He was introduced to the 
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company by Col. Meachem, and, at the invi- 
tation of the latter, spoke briefly through the 
interpreter. He said: 

* y friends, I am glad to see so many 
men whose hearts are good toward the Indian. 
My heart is not false. I have always told the 
white man that I did not want to leave my 
home. I did not sell it. I feel like it is mine 
now. My heart is sad when I think of my home 
which the Great Spirit gave my fathers. I 
am to speak at another place soon, and then 
I will tell you what is in my heart.” 

To judge by the oneness of sentiment which 
appeared on the part of the Indian Commis- 
sioner and his colleagues and the delegates of 
the different religious societies, and the genu- 
ine interest expressed by all the speakers in 
the welfare of the Indians, it would seem that 
the prospect for them is not so gloomy as 
many consider it. Could the question be 
finally settled as to a non transfer, or, as was 
suggested by more than one speaker, could a 
— department for their care be created, 
those now interested would have a fresh stim- 
ulus, and the good work would, no doubt, go 
on with renewed vigor. 8. 

First month, 1879. 
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' PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1879. 


Tae Power or THE GosPEL.—As we look 
around upon the want and degradation that 
form such a dark and gloomy background to 
our present civilization we are in danger of 
underestimating the benefits the world has 
derived from the promulgation of christi- 
anity, and of forgetting by what slow and 
painful steps the progress from the barbarous 
ages to the more recent status of social life has 
been attained. 

We should not overlook the faet that while 
the human family is gradually rising to a 
clearer perception of its duties and relation- 
ships and of the aim and object of existence 
all the successive stages through which it has 
passed, from the forms of life but little raised 
above the brutes to the highest moral and 
spiritual standard, are now represented. 

There are still men and women in our most 
exalted centers of civilization whose instincts 
and propensities drag them down to the low- 

est depths of degradation and barbarism, who, 
in the midst. of plenty, choose the precarious 
subsistence of indolence, and whose steady 


i i | 


exertion might give comfort and possible 
ease, prefer to roam at large, indifferent to 
their own welfare or the well-being of society. 
They call evil good and good evil, and-turn 
from the wholesome restraints of order and 
industry to lead vagabond lives of squalor 
and wretchedness. Doubtless much of this 
falling back is the result of untoward circum- 
stances, but much more may be traced to a 
low moral standard and a yielding to the 
grovelling passions of a brutish nature. 

And these conditions of mind are not 
always found associated with idleness and 
ignorance. It is, indeed, an evidence of how 
much we need the help of all that is good and 
pure to keep us in the better paths of useful- 
ness and uprightness; that there are those 
who, surrounded by the most favoring circum- 
stances, degrade and demean themselves to a 
level with the barbarian, and seem to glory 
in their shame. 

These are blots only, and should not be re- 
garded as indicating a moral degeneracy, as 
some would have us believe; rather ought we 
to conclude that the light of civilization is 
growing clearer and brighter, and revealing 
with greater distinctness the dark spots which 
in former ages, when might made right, 
scarcely received a passing notice. 

And this condition of things offers a prob- 
lem that can only be solved (and we believe 
it can) by the loving faith in humanity which 
the religion of Jesus inculcates. To “feel 
after” the Divine tpark which He taught has 
its lodgment in every soul, and so breathe upon 
it the spirit of love and aspiration that it will 
kindle into a flame, be it never so small, to 
recognize the manhood in man and his 
brotherhood as a child of the same All- 
Father. This is the work which his religion 
calls for at our hands. 

Slowly is the world awakening to a per- 
ception of this truth, but it ts taking hold of 
the hearts of men, and it is leading them into 
the byways and slums of sin to claim rela- 
tionship with the fallen and depraved, and 
the right that this relationship gives to reach 
down to the lowest depths into which they 
have sunk, and offer the hand of saving help. 

And it is cause for rejoicing that this spirit 
is increasing. It is shaming into honest ways 
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many who were hardening into indifference 
to the claims of humanity. It is encouraging 
the steps of the faltering and unsteady, and 
making a good name more to be desired than 
great riches. It unveils the shams by which 
bad men rise to fortune and honor, and makes 
such distinctions empty and vain. It is 
moulding, slowly, it is true, but surely, the 
hearts of the people into a nearer likeness to 
the Infinite perfection, because, like the Infi- 
nite One, it sheds the beneficence of its light 
on the evil as well as the good, on the unjust 
as well as on the just. 

It has not brought man to the standard 
that proclaims the sacredness of human life, 
but it criticises the hangman’s work, and re- 
quires that it shall not be brutally executed ; 
and it gives forth its condolence and pity to 
the condemned, and seeke out his stricken 
and sorrowing ones that it may pour in the 
healing balm of consolation. 

The “Golden Age” of classic art, of phil- 
osophy and human wisdom saw, indeed, the 
Divine in man, but not in the slave or the 
barbarian. Even the purer faith of the He- 
brew acknowledged only those who were of 
the seed of Abraham tobe brethren. It was 
not until Jesus laid the foundation of a faith 
broad enough to include all races of men— 
deep enough to reach down to the lowest con- 
dition, and compassionate enough to take in 
even the vilest of humanity, that the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man be- 
came the watchword for future ages and the 
bond of union upon which the strength, sta- 
bility and ultimate happiness of the whole 
human family is predicated. 

Let us not set too light a value upon the 
times in which we are called to bear a part, 
but, taking hold as firm believers in the Gos- 
pel of Christ, being “ the Power of God unto 
salvation,” help on that salvation through 
hearty sympathy with every movement that 
has for its object the making of man better, 
wiser, truer and nobler; not standing aloof 
because the work is not just as we would have 
it, or holding back because the level is not 
higher. 

We climb to the higher by stages that are 
lower, and while our aims must ever be to- 
wards the perfection of the Infinite, we must 





remember that it is by slow degrees from one 
stage of development to another that any at- 
tainment is reached. And the vista broadens 
as we mount. A clearer vision awaits those 
who toil on in hope, and what was dark or 
dim and unsatisfying will be seen in its true 
distinctness. The hearts of men are turning 
towards the light, are seeking it with a pur- 
pose that is pregrant with hope for the future. 
They are realizing the power there is in love 
and the strength there is in spiritual life. 
They are drinking deep of its well of living 
water and feeling the energizing influence it 
imparts. 

It is for us who believe in its power to re- 
deem the world, to show our faith by earnest 
endeavors to make eur own lives the best 
recommendation of its blessedness. 





THe CULTURE OF THE BLIND,—The 
Thirty-second Annual Report of the Indiana 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, at 
Indianapolis, has been received, and we have 
noted with much interest “the successful 
working of this institution. It appears from 
an abstract of the school register subjoined 


‘to the report, that the ‘number of admissions 


to the Institution since its opening in 1847 
has been 598, of whom 313 were totally and 
285 partially blind. 

Thoughtful observation and cflre of s0 
many cases of blindness ought to result in an 
increase of light in regard to the proper 
methods of treatment, and some increase of 
knowledge as regards the origin of the un- 
fortunate condition. 

Congenital blindness does not appear, from 
the tabulated statements of this Institution, 
to be frequently due to the blood relationship 
of parents, though in 48 cases of total or 
partial deprivation of sight, it is found that 
such relationship of parents is admitted. 

It is claimed by the Superintendent that 
careful development of the physical powers 
by calisthenic and gymnastic exercises is an 
important part of the right education of the 
blind, and he urges upon parents and care- 
takers of such children “‘ the imperative duty 
of looking well after their home training in 
the direction indicated. We would say to 
them in all earnestness, treat your sightless 
children as if they could see, withhold all | 
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such indulgences and expressions of morbid 
pity as tend to enervate their physical and 
moral powers and destroy their selfhelpful- 
ness, encourage them to join with their sighted 
companions in healthful out-door sports, and 
the performance of such household duties as 
usually fall to the lot of ordinary youth.” 
Many branches of science and some valu- 
able practical arts are acquired in this school, 
while the culture of the musical faculty is 
found to have an excellent influence upon 


the’ moral and spiritual well-being of the. 


pupils, 

In regard to industrial training, it is found 
that the sale of manufactured articles is suf- 
ficiently profitable to compensate the manager 
of the work-shops for the instruction of the 
pupils, while the training received is of such a 
character as to render the learners, in part or 
in whole, self-supporting in their future life. 

To our readers it will be interesting to 
know that the Superintendent of this Insti- 
tute is William ~-H. Churchman, a Philadel- 
phian, and himself blind. 





DIED. 


COOK.—On the 12th of First mo., 1879, at his 
residence, Lancaster co., Pa, Reuben Cook, in the 
61st year of his age; a member of East Land Meet- 
ing. 

EVES.—Oae the 17th of First mo., 1879, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., after an illness of several weeks, Sarah 
W., wife of the late John K. Eves, in the 76th year 
of her age; an esteemed Elder of Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


HOLL —On the 11th of First mo., 1879, at De- 
ruyter, Madison co., N. Y., Mellie, wife of George 
Hull, aged 86 years; an Elder of Deruyter Monthly 
Meeting. 





MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 
BY HENRY C. MCCOOK. 
: (Continued from page 747.) 

The. lower part of this track is shown at 
Fig. 3, in order to exhibit what seems very 
much like a deliberate and well-planned sys- 
tem of engineering, ia filling up the hole. 
The drawing is one half natural size. At A, 
a, the original hill is shown, marking the 
southern limit of the footprint. Toe work of 
filling up against this had begun, From the 
lower point A, marking the outline of an arc, 
were the following works: }, a, circular col- 
umn 1 inch high, from the upper base of 
which a broad bifurcated plateau was being 
extended ; next to this was an oblong mound, 


¢, 4 inch high, and beyond that, marking the 
opposite limit of the track, a lunette, d, 2 
inch high. Beyond this, toward the base of 
the hill, and parallel with the are, b,c, d, 
was thrown an arc of like but smaller lunettes, 
i,i,i, At eand f were lunettes similar to d, 
and at g a scolloped mound. These eleva- 
tions, with that at &, k, surrounded the cavern 
h, which was the deepest part of the cattle- 
track. The plan of operations is very plain ; 
from the little raised columns and mounds 
figured above, the work of covering in could 
proceed with the greatest advantage. The 
elevations 5, c, d, were ok guaged 
by the height of the edge of the hill at A, 
thus marking the depth of the track on that 
line. The diminishing depth was met by a 
corresponding lowering of the lunettes 3, 2, 2, 
and at other points in the excavation the 
same facts held good. 

The above operations began on Saturday 
morning; on Monday morning the cavity 
was two-thirds filled. Very strangely the 
work did not connect with the face of the 
break towards the summit of the hill, but a 
deep trench or gallery had been preserved al} 
the way across, the wall being maintained in- 
tact. The photograph was taken on this day, 
and the track with this trench may be seen 
in the plate. Nor was there any appearance 
here of the formation of the galleries above 
described ; it was dead filling in. In one of 
the little hollows the shells of cocoons, out .of 
which antlings had just been delivered, were 

iled up, apparently to assist in the filling. I 
had before observed these being carried from 
this hill and deposited on the stones outside. 
A number of straws were worked into the 
columns, evidently as braces. A few feet 
from this large mound was a small hill, one 
of its offshoots, which even before the rain 
had shown much activity in construction, for 
the surface was covered with fresh pellets. 
The shower had inspired the inmates of this 
young community with amazing zeal. 

Ono the east and west sides of the hill seve- 
ral inches from the top, deep fissures had been 
eut, looking like sun cracks, the lower edges 
of which were being built up, and the upper 
bent over. An additional story was thus be- 
ing added to the cone. Here grass-straws 
were strewn over the summit, and others, 
which I threw upon the hill, were dragged 
into place and utilized with skill. This story, 
was well nigh completed by Monday morn- 
ing. The building was carried forward (and 
such was the case on the large hill and on 
others observed) by erecting warts or smal} 
cones upon the sarface and around the open- 
ings or doors of the galleries, and filling be- 
tween them. I could trace, evidently, the 
outlines of galleries laid out. 
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The question arose, especially in view of 
such operations as the covered gallery at Fig. 
1, By what means are the pellets of earth 
used in building caused to adhere to each 
other? The fact is, beyond question, in my 
mind that the ants proceed with intelligent 
purpose, directed by experience, to spring the 
arches of galleries and lay out and conduct 
other building operations: But I was anx- 
ious to know whether the pellets were fixed 
in their appointed places by “ mortar,” 
formed from the natural moisture in the soil, 
or by some secretion from the ant. I feel well 
assured, from the facts above recorded and 
kindred observations, that the moisture of 
rain is necessary for the work of construction. 
The galleries were being enlarged during the 
dry weather, and the pellets thrown out in 
large quantities upon several hills; but there 
was no effort to erect them into stories and 
galleries for enlarging the hills. The heavy 


shower was the signal for such work to begin, 
and it went on energetically and continuous- 
ly throughout the succeeding period of our 
stay, during which the effects of the shower 
upon the earth were apparent. This would 
seem to indicate, that if there be any secre- 
tion from the miouth organs of the insect 
(which I do not think probable) it is insuffi- 
cient to proeure the adhesion of the pellets. 
A highly suggestive remark was offered by 
Prof. Koenig, in connection with a verbal 
communication made to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, of some: of 
the above facts, viz., that formic acid, which 
is so abundantly extruded by these ants, 
forms, with the silica of the soil, a naturab 
cement. Can it be that: these pellets, which 
are composed largely of sand, are thus 
cemented ? At least, one who may 
have the opportunity to make observations . 
similar to these here recorded, should pay 





Fic. 3.—Engineering work ; filling up a_break. 


articular attention tothe use made by the 

uilders while laying the pellets of their ab- 
domens from which the acid is secreted. — 

The thought occurred to me that the con- 
formation of the pellets themselves might 
greatly aid their mutual adhesiveness. A 
number were therefore submitted to close ex- 
amination. The figures at Fig. 4 are magni- 
fied drawings of a few of these forms. They 
evidently are each accumulations of small 
particles of soil, united in various irregular 
shapes, by the pressure of the mandibles. 
Some of them present the appearance of be- 
ing cut down from larger masses, or cut away 
upon the face. This may simply be the 
natural result of manipulation under that 
toothed organ which serves the ant as trowel, 
chisel, spade, hammer and hand. Whether 
or no these pellets be wrought into their 
peculiar shapes with deliberate and intelligent 


purpose, or afe only an accident of their pre- 
paration or handling, it is obvious that their 
form must greatly facilitate the work of the 
ant in fastening them together. The irregu- 
lar faces of the pellets fit intoand fasten upon 
each other, uniting the whole in a way which 
may not indeed be properly characterized by 
the terms * dovetailing ” and ‘ball and soc- 
ket” jointing, but which, nevertheless, gives 
one a rude impression of such mechanical 
contrivance. 

After having expressed the above opinion 
in the Academy, I submitted some of the pel- 
lets to Dr. Joseph Leidy for observation under 
the microscope. He gave me the following 
opinion: “The pellets examined by the mi- 
croscope appear to be composed of several 
small, rounded or ovoidel balls, cemented to- 
gether by the same material, I could de- 
tect no special mechanism like facets or ‘ balk 
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and socket’ jointing.” This was accom- 
panied by a figure of a representative pellet, 
which is marked Z in the group. It will be 
seen ata glance that it does furnish a rude 
socket into which the projections upon other 
pellets might readily fit. 

What is the age of these hills? or, more 
properly speaking, How long does it take a 
community to erect hills of such sizes as are 
here represented? There are various con- 
ditions which must cause a necessary varia- 
tion in the progress of the work at. different 
times and p The condition of the sea- 
sou as to moisture, the nature of the soil, the 
inroads of enemies, the size and necessities of 
the community and other contingencies must 
make a difference between the growth of the 
hills as compared with each other and in the 
growth of the same hill at different periods. 


I had hoped to obtain by a simple calcula- 
tion and with reasonable accuracy, the age of 
any hill. But I am compelled to abandon 
this hope, by the fact that the largest mound 
reported at Pine Hill, the largest of which I 
have knowledge having a cubic contents of 
about 300 cu. ft., is built upon an old char- 
coal hearth. It is, therefore, of quite recent 
date. The upbuilding of such a cone within 
so limited a period indicates an immense 
capacity for accomplishing work under cer- 
tain favorable conditions. While the above 
facts fail accurately to satisfy the inquiry as 
to the age of the hills, they are interesting as 
showing, to some extent, this capacity for 
work. I have good reasons to believe that 
some of the hills are at least thirty years old. 
Jaen A or do not grow after having 
reac 


a certain bulk. 
(To be continued.) 





THE INDIANS OF INDIAN TERRITORY. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, 
returning from a trip through the Indian 
Territory, where he had an opportunity of a 
glimpse at the two extremes of Indian civili- 
zation— the Nez Perces, not yet out of 
blankets and paint, and the Choctaws, the 
furthest advanced of the aboriginal tribese— 
has given the Tribune a brief sketch of what he 
eaw and how it impressed him. 

Of this region he remarks, that “it is for 
all practical purposes a foreign country. No 
— e = United am nae he be an 

ndian by ion, through marriage into 
one of the sihanees own land or do business 
in the Territory, except under special per- 
mits from the Indian tribes in possession. 
All white men not adopted into the tribes 
coming into the Territory are looked upon as 
interlopers, and called, under the laws of the 
Indian nations, ‘intruders.’ So this great 





Territory, larger in extent than all the six 
New-England States, really cuts off Kansas 
from its southern communication and the 
Gulf, and is an effective barrier to Western 
emigration from Arkansas. By this I do 
not mean that there is no nee across the 
territory ; for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
railr runs north and south across it to 
Denison, Texas; and there is no such strict 
embargo to seomeene bar transit in other 
directions. But it is like a passage through 
a foreign country. The privileges granted 
the railroad company are of a niggardly sort 
and most jealously circumscribed, and the 
absence of enterprise caused by the prohibi- 
tion of emigration and the exclusion of white 
settlers is such a hiodrance to business that 
the whole route through the Territory is 
graphically described as a passage through a 
tunnel. Individual emigrants or ties 
going through the Territory are looked upon 
as trespassers, and Sean of their stock 
upon the wide un prairie is begrudged 
them. Here are about 40,000,000 acres, as 
I learn from a recent report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, of the best farming 
land between the oceans, well timbered and 
rich in ores and minerals, around which leg- 
islation has built a Chinese wall against the 
advance of civilization. The number of 
Indians by blood in the five tribes claimin 

and holding, if not occupying, this imperia 
domain is 48,736. There are in addition 
8,767 white and negro members of the tribes, 
and about 5,000 negroes not members. 

“We were desirous of seeing more of the 
civilized Indians of the five nations than we 
could from the unsatisfactory glimpse of them 
from the train and at the stations. Indeed, 
they are quite right who say that very little 
can learned about them from a railroad 
trip across the Territory. Their homes and 
villeees are back several miles from the line 
of the road, and the people whom you see at 
the stations are mostly railroad employés, or 
white men who have become Indians b 
adoption, with here and there a half. breed. 
The Senate committee appointed to consider 
the subject of organizing the Territory under 
the laws of the United States, were at St. 
Louis when we were there, intending to go 
into the Territory to take testimony, and see 
for themselves the condition of the tribes, and 
we had hoped to be able to accompany them. 
They decided, however, to postpone their 
visit until a fortnight later, or after the Fall 
elections; so we went on without them as 
independent investigators. None of the Leg- 
islatures or Councils of the five tribes were in 
session excepting that of the Choctaws, and 
that, as a most interesting specta- 
cle, we decided to visit. The ane of the 
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Choctaw Nation is Chahta-Tamaha. Two or| whites among us would lead to our destruc- 
three hours’ ride in a mule team over first aj tion.’ I had noticed in it also this fine 
long stretch of prairie and then through a/| passage: 


well-timbered district from Caddo station on 
the railroad brought us to the place. Chahta- 
Tamaha consists of a two story-brick building, 
with most of the windows broken and a gen- 
erally dilapidated and neglected appearance, in 
which the Legislature meets; a ricketty tum- 
ble-down log-house, two shanties, one of which 
is occupied as a sort of store and the other as 
a printing office during the session of the 
Legislature, and a tent in which a wandering 
‘artist’ took cheap pietures of the statesmen 
and warriors on tin. The brick building was 
formerly known as Armstrong Academy, but 
since the schovl was discontinued it has been 
occupied by ‘the Government.’ The print- 
ing office contained two cases ef type set up 
on rails as a stand, and a small card-press on 
which the proceedings of the Legislature or 
Council were printed daily, in a six by eight 
sheet. One end of the brick building was 
used as a kitchen to furnish meals for the 
members of the Legislature, and the log 
building was also devoted to the purposes of 
a boarding house. The road leading to this 
remarkable capital was in a miserable condi- 
tion and in perfect keeping with the general 
air of untidiness and unthrift that prevailed. 
With no taxes to bear and ample revenues 
from invested funds in-the hands of the 
United States Government, this furthest 
advanced of civilized Indian tribes has not 
enterprise or pride enough to keep the road 
leading to the capital in decent repair, or to 
mend the broken windows in their legislative 
halls. A group of six or eight full-bloods 
and half-breeds lounged about the door of 
the capitol, and regarded us suspiciously as 
we alighted from our conveyance. It was 
the noon recess of the legislative bodies, and 
to occupy the time before the reassembling 
we went up stairs and paid our respects to 
the Governor. The Executive Chamber con- 
tained two beds, each occupied by a member 
of the Legislature taking a nap with his boots 
and hat on, a pine table and rough desk, and 
two or three.broken chairs. At the desk in 
the corner sat a very common: looking person, 
ellow-haired, and by no means comely, with 
bis hat, on—and it was a sorry one—and 
the appearance generally of a tramp, strug- 
ling with manifest effort with a pen. It was 
vernor Garvin, and he was the kind of 
Governor one might expect to see in such a 
capitol. I had read his message before see- 
ing him. In that document he had urged 
opposition to the measures before Congress 
for organizing the Territory, for the reason 
that ‘the extension of the white man’s laws 
over our people and the settlement of the 


“We cannot forget that scarcely a century 
has elapsed since our ancestors were blanket 
savages, that war and the chase were their 
only occupation. Yet, thanks to an all-wise 
ont omnipotent God, the blanket has been 
replaced by decent apparel; the tomahawk 
has been exchanged for the useful axe; the 
scalping-knife for the plough share, and the 
dismal tone of the warriors whoop has mel- 
lowed into the sacred song of Zion. And 
now we are engaged in all the employments 
incident to civilization, learning war no more. 
Peace, with inestimable blessings, is ever 
preferable to war with its terrible consequen- 
ces. Education has been the chief means that 
has brought about this happy result. There- 
fore we should continue to educate, and we 
may possibly, in the providence of God, and 
in his own good time, reach a plane of civili- 
zation and enlightenment of which we have 
scarcely dreamed in our most fervent imagi- 
nations. . ° . ; . . 


= 


“TJ do not remember the precise number of 
members in each legislative body, though I 
think there were seventeen in the lower and 
thirteen in the upper house. Each house 
was presided over by a half-breed, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate being in his shirt sleeves, 
with his trousers tucked into his boots. The 
lower house sat in silence, apparently embar- 
rassed by the presence of visitors, for some 
time after assembling, and adjourned without 
transactingany business. The Senate listened 
to the reading of some bills in Choctaw while 
we were present, but that body also seemed 
too much embarrassed by the presence of 
strangers to do any business, and after 
remaining a few minutes we withdrew. We 
had seen the result of fifty years’ efforts to 
civilize the Indian by keeping him on reser- 
vations separating him from contact with 
white men and preserving the tribal organiza- 
tion. Itdid not strike me as a success. We 
met one full-blooded Choctaw who was gradu- 
ated at Union College, and now has two sons 
in that institution. There are other educated 
men in the tribe, as I was told, but su far as 
I could see and from all I could learn their 
influence is not great, not nearly so great as 
that of the ignorant half-breeds, who manage 
politics and hold the offices, and their educa- 
tion is of little advantage to them or their 
people. .... Their national jealously and 
suspicion of the white man have been artfully 
fostered by the demagogues among them, 
whore interest it is to continue the tribal 
organization and the holding of lands in 
common, until they have come to look upon 
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ampqeentens of progress as hostile to their 
welfare. 


“The truth is they have attained toas high 
@ plane of civilization as is possible under 
existing conditions. What that is I have 
endeavored to give some idea of in this des- 
cription of the travesty of a government 
which I saw in operation at the capital of 
the Choctaw Nation and of the men who 
hold the offices and conduct affairs. It may 
be said that I had but a glimpse at the things 
I describe, and no opportunity for forming a 
deliberate judgment. That is true, but I at 
least’ saw the capital, the Legislature in ses- 
sion, and the unique person of Mr. Garvin, 
who signs himself ‘ Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation.” .. 8 . °..'. ‘ 

One of the questions before Congress at 
the preset time is whether the Territory 
shall remain in its present condition, and the 
Indians continued in their tribal relation and 
isolation from the whites, or the lands be 
allotted in severalty to the individuals of the 
several tribes, the Territory organized, allowed 
a delegate in Con , and opened to settle- 
ment, and the Indians themselves treated as 
civilized men and citizens. This is opposed 
by some of the leading men of the several 
tribes, who now have the management of 
affairs, and naturally er to continue the 
tribal organization which gives them positions 
of influence, ease and profit, and puts in their 
hands the Jarge sums of money paid to the 
tribes annually by the United States Govern- 
ment,” 

The writer (I. H. B.) believes that the 
present tribal arrangement has accomplished 
all that it has the power to accomplish in the 
direction ‘of the civilization of the Indians, 
and advocates the advancement of these 
wards of the nation to the condition of 
responsible citizens’ of the United States. 
The change, as proposed in the report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, presented to 
the 44th Congress, is that the lands be 
allotted to individuals severally, and that the 
Territory be opened to settlement, on the 
ground that the Indian will be benefitted by 
the measure. The-report says: 

‘*Tt seems almost a self evident proposition. 
that, if fifty or sixty thousand Indians own in 
common twenty ‘to thirty millions of acres of 
land, inelosed in a wall of laws, customs and 
habits, ing them from civilization and 
from. all outside influences, they cannot 
improve; that, if left.to themselves, they 
must and will continue Indians; that it is only 
7. a law enacted by a higher power than can 
allot the land in severalty, and organize a 
better government, where each man can own 
his own homestead and have an inducement 
to labor. To change the present system so 


as to meet this requirement without incurring 
other and perhaps greater dangers, calls for 
the utmost care. The Indian invested with 
the individual ownership of property needs to 
be guarded, lest wicked white men wheedle 
him out of his possessions almost before he has 
entered upon them. 

“It is not easy to avoid the manifold diffi- 
culties here, which anyone can easily see. 
The whole problem is exceedingly difficult, 
but it is not insolvable. Equally difficult 

roblems have been met and maatered. But 
aw and government, and the application of 
the Christian forces of our civilization, are the 
only hopeful agencies we canemploy. There 
is no hope for the Indian anywhere, or for us 
in our relation to him, until our government 
is extended over him, giving him precisely 
the same protection which any eubject may 
claim, and securing from him the same 
obedience which every subject should render. 
If the Indian is not a y & citizen, under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, we ought to look for the time when he 
shall become such, and we ought to encourage 
him in the expectation of beeoming invested 
with all the rights and_ responsibilities of 
American citizenship. To this end the 
organization of the Indian Territory, under 
such restrictions as shall maintain the present 
rights of the Indians unimpaired, seems of 
prime importance. We therefore recommend 
that some suitable measure, which at this 
time in the session cannot be perfected, be 
early brought forward in the coming Con- 
gress for the organization of the Indian Ter- 
ritory.” 





OUR FUTURE HOME, 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 


It has been thought that there may be a 
place for some expression, such as the follow- 
ing hymn or hymna endeavor to embody, of 
the prospect of another world, more hopeful 
than the touching address of the Emperor 
Hadrian to his soul, less vague and material 
than Pope’s graceful version of it in his well- 
known lines, “Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 

Part I. 


I. 
O frail spirit—vital spark, 
Trembling, toiling, rising, sinking, 
Flickering bright 'mid shadows dark, 
Spring of feeling, acting, thinking, 
Central flame of smiles and tears, 
Boundless hopes and wasting fears, 
Whither wilt thou wend thy way, 
When we close this mortal day ?. 
I. 
Shall the course of earthly joys 
Still repeat their round forever, 
Feasts and songs, and forms and toys, 
Endless throbs of this life’s fever? 
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Or, beyond these weary woes, 
Shall we find a deep repose, 
And, like dove that seeks her nest, 
Flee away and be at rest? 
ul, 
Dimly through those shades unknown, 
Gleams the fate that shall befall us ; 
Faintly, entering there alote, 
Can we hear what voices call us? 
Yet our spirit’s inmost breath, 
As we near the gateg of death, 
In that purer, larger air, 
Thus may shape a worthier prayer: 
Iv. 


‘‘Maker of the human heart, 

Scorn not thou thine own creation, 
‘Onward guide its nobler part, 

Train it for its high vocation: 
From the long-infected grain 
Cleans and purge each sinful stain; 
Kindle with a kindred fire 
Every good and great desire. 

1+, We 
“When in ruin and in gloom 

Falls to dust our earthly mansion, 
Give us ample verge and room 

For the measureless expansion: 
Clear our clouded mental sight 
To endure Thy piercing light, 

Open wide our narrow thought 
To embrace Thee as we ought. 
Vis 
‘When the shadows melt away, 

And the eternal day is breaking, 
Judge most just be Thou our stay 

In that strange and solemn waking; 
Thou to whom the heart sincere 
Is Thy best of temples here, 

May Thy faithfulness and love 
Be our long last hdme above.” 





Part II. 
VII. 
“ Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
All thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transitory things, 
Heavenward to thy native place.’”’* 
Higher still and ever higher, | 
Let thy soaring flight aspire, 
Toward the Perfectness Supreme, 
Goal of saints’ and sages’ dream. 


yur. 


There may we rejoicing meet 

Loved and lost, our beart’s best treasures, 
Not without surprises sweet 

Mount with them to loftier pleasures ; 
Though the earthly bond be gone, 
Yet the spirits still are one— 
One in love, and hope, and faith ; 
One in all that conquers death. 


Ix. 


And, in those celestial spheres, 
Shall not then our keener vision 
See, athwart the mist of years, 
Through the barriers of division, 
Holy soul and noble mind, 
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From their baser dross refined, 
Heroes of the better land 
Whom below we scorn’d and bann’d? 


x. 


May we wisely, humbly scan, 

Face to face at last beholding, 
Glimpses of the Son of Man, 

All his grace and truth unfolding; 
Through the ages still the same, 
As of old on earth he came ; 
May our hope in him be sure, 
To, be pure as he is pure. 


xi. 


As we climb that steep ascent, 
May the goodnessand the glory, 
Which to cheer our path were lent, 
Seem but fragments of the story, 
There to be unroll’d at length, 
In its fullness and its strength, 
Not with words that fade and. die, 
In the book of God Most High. 


xi. 

Through our upward pilgrimage, 

Larger, deeper lessons learning, 
May we boldly page on page 

Of diviner lore be turning; 
May we still in labers blest 
Never tire and never rest, 
And with forces ever new 
Serve the Holy and the True. 

—Macmillian’s Magazine. 


A. P.3. 


—_—_-68 


THE FEMALE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SICK AND 
INFIRM POOR WITH CLOTHING, ETC., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1828— INCORPORATED IN 
1837. 


This Association has presented to its friends 
a statement of its labors during the past 
winter. Last season $1,102.32 were expended 
for material which was used for 1139. gar- 
ments, for making a portion of which $521.60 
were paid to the applicants for sewing. 

Pains are taken to give the sewing only to 
those who cannot obtain employment else- 
where, and the members are required to visit 
all those who become recipients of the work 
or the garments. 

Remembering with gratitade the former 
kindness of their contributors and annual 
subscribers, the Association again appeals to 
them for aid to carry on their work, 

Subscriptions and donations in money may 
be sent to any of the members or ‘forward 
directly to.the Treasurer. 

Donations in goods, trimmings, shoes, etc., 
may be addressed to the “Female Associa- 
tion, etc.,” care of Isaac N. Wells, No. 152 
North Fifteenth Street. 

Anne M, Needles, President, S. W. cor. 
12th and Race Sts.; Elizabeth J. Ferris, 


*These four lines are taken, with two slight Treasurer, 937 Franklin Street; Patience J. 
alterations, from the fine bymn of Robert Seagrave, | Needles, Secretary, 1501 Green Street. 
1748. 





Twelfth Month, 1878. 
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ITEMS. 


Taz sheep farmers in Scotland estimate their 
jones by recent storms at over 100,000 head of 
sheep. 


Export or Perrotsum.—Since the first of the year, 
the petroleum exported from Philadelphia amoun's 
to 1,114,161 gallons. 


A TELEGRAM from Halifax, N. S., says the distress 
among the poor there is ter than for many 
years. The poor asylum contains 600 inmates. 


Tax Fisa Commission are successfully hatehing 
young codfish at Gloucester, Mass. About a mil- 
lion of these fish were put into the ocean from the 
Gloucester hatchery last week. 


A Sr. Persrssvre letter, on the 11th inst., says: 


“A collision occurred on the Warsaw railway, 


thirty miles from St. Petersburg, on the 10th inst., 
by which 20 persons were killed and 32 injured— 
21 dangerously.” 


Tax rule of the Turkish Pachas and Beys has 
ceased in Bosnia and Hertzgovina. On the first of 
the year the enlightened rule of Austria, which 
recognizes the equality before the law of all races, 
takes its place. 


Dugine 1878 the foreign exports from Philadel- 
phia were $48,362,116 and the imports $21,048,197. 
This is an increase over the previous year of $10,- 
538,760, exports, and $922,165, imports. There 
were $7,803,337 duties collected during 1878, an 
increase of $1,291,939. 


THERE were two extensive fires in New York city 
last week. Loss estimated as follows :— The burn- 
ing of the building at Broadway and Grand Sts., on 
the night of the 14th inst., $1,250,000; that on the 
buildings destroyed on the night of the 17th inst., 
Nos. 62, 64; 66 and 68 Worth St., $3,529,000. 


Tas new postal bill now pending in Congress 
contains a provision that letters upon which full 
postage has not been paid shall be forwarded, and 
the amount colleeted at the point of delivery. This 
will prove a great convenience to the public, and, 
so far as we can see, will entail no loss upon the 
Government. Why not pass it? 


AnoTHEeR Japanese embassy is on a visit to us at 
this time. The name of the emkassador is Taka- 
haski, and his residence, when at home, Tokio. He 
has been sent to the United States by the Jap. 
government to look into our system of collecting 
Custom House duties and other matters appertain- 
ing to a mercantile marine business. 


A SEVERE EARTHQUAKE shook Florida on Sunday 
night, being felt throughout the interior and at St. 
Augustine, and along the Gulf coast from Punta 
Rossa to St. Marks. At Jacksonville the shock was 
observed about fifteen minutes before midnight. 
Its motion was apparently from southeast to north- 
west, its duration thirty seconds, and it shook 
buildings violently, rattling croekery and throwing 
open doors. Nothing of the kind, i. is said, has 
ever been experienced there before. 


A SELECT committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, appointed to consider what changes are 
needed in the conduct of the surveysof our Western 
States and Territories, has made a report in which 
they recommend a radical change. They favor the 
abolition of the present surveys under Hayden, 
Powell and Wheeler, respectively, and the transfer 
of the work to the Interior Department. It is pro- 
posed to make the coast survey the nucleus of a 
grand system of scientificexploration and survey.— 
Pop. Sei. Monthly. 

ConTINUANCE OF THE COLD WEATHER.—The morn- 
ing of the 13th inst, was the coldest of the season 
at Albany, N Y., the thermometer there making 6 
degrees below zero. Teams erossed the Hudson 
river on the ice at Rondout, and at all points be- 
tween Poughkeepsie and Albany the ice harvest 
was begun, about 4,000 men and boys being em- 
ployed in the work. The snow storms on the night 
of the 15th, which started in Texas and extended 
over the entire Mississippi Valley, the Middle and 
the Eastern States, left a fallof snow to the depth 
of one foot in and around New York city. Mail 
trains were delayed for several hours on all roads 
from the West; the streets were almost blockaded 
for a time, and travel upon all the street-car lines 
was impeded. The elevated roads were badly 
crowded, but the trains were only slightly retarded 
by the storm. The fall of snow is reported to be 
deepest in the Eastern States. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 22, 1879. 








os 
STOCK MAREET. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 1 06 
Rapevied ng Gomes Ww. Ldepinestt, Reported by Reberts & Williams, estern red e100 1 06 
19, $06 Stock Exchange Place mmission Merchants, 248 North AMDEF oressserseesere esses 1 1 0734 
State 6s 2d series................1 Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. White...cocccorerseesseeee 1 O7@ 1 10 
 - 110 to Market i" Rye, Westernand Penna. 6 57 
ereceeese e114 tosis Butter, per Bb. 30 | Corn, YellOW........-ercerseeers 47 
& Brook RR 78..106 108 8, Pa. & West’n, “ 1 17 ed, in elevator.. 44 48 
Lehigh Valley RR 7z......... 1164 Illinois, lowa & Wis..... 1 18 | Oats, White.........ccseccesssee 33 
Phila & Erie RR 78..............106 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 23 MixeG...0..ceeresereeees c° 39 
Phila & Read RR 6s '44 '80..101 Fresh, per doz... 35 | Clover-seed, prime, new... 7 
hila & Read. RR wag scrip. 97 este me  mubhacese 33 DV imnethhpoebbccaecccnne, 1 10@ 1 20 
Phila & Read KRe m 7s r..101 Poultry—Ohickens, per Ib... 1 18 | FIax-B0C.......ceccereeeseres 1 87@ 1 40 
Read RR c m 7s c...100}4@101}¢ Tarkeys, = & 15 | Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 $0g12 50 
PC &8t Louis RR 7s........1084,@ 104 Ducks, * oe 4 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 11 00 
eae: —~ a 4 —_ RR — gre, Chickens - oe 10 > FORe ..ccccccscocooctcasoescees ® 10 00 
erveccconenes Lard, prim rib. w= %™]@ 7 SUraw....ccvcerseerere eoviee 9 11 oc 
West Chester RB 78.....0++...11 Live ~ Per, ean is heat Straw.........cossses 7 8 00 
33 | Live Calves, — 6% | Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibe. 1 2 25. 
Lehigh Valley RR..........c.. 36% | Prime Sheep, ° wna 544 | Corn Meal, per bbi -2 275 
Litule or RR... ..oeeve 41 Sweet potatoes per bbl....... 1 2 Bran, Per tOM....00+e soseseees «14 56@15 00 
RRanesesceseveesscees seers 48 4814 | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 1 10 | Middlings......-ssrre-reee+-16 OOG18 00 
Norristown RR..........c0-0 101 Onions, per DDI....000-..0e80 - 150@ 225} _Atthe West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Penn RR .....+20.- 33 i268 Apples, DE evecccceecceee sees: - 1 75@ 2 50| the market for Beef Cattle was active 
S 1 12 ehoice winter, per bri... 2 2 75 | and firmer ; 1,709 head arrived and sold 
United RRs of N J. -13344@1 per keg (Almeria).. 2 4 00/ at 534@5%c. for extra Pennsylvania and 
Lehigh Coal & Na 4@16 | Cranberries, per box........... 2 2 560 | Western steers; 4 se. for fair to good 
Schuyikiil Navi 6s '72........ 83 @ 84 | Geese Feathers, prime........ 45 | do; and 34@ic. .» gross, for com- 
Germantown Pass RR........ 48 $ Wool, tub washed.......ccssee 35 | mon, as to quality. 
Green & Coates Pass RR.... 52 Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18| At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Phila Nat Bank..........0000 160 S% Cheese, N Y , per ib. 3 9} Yard 1,600 head arrived and sold at 4@ 
Ins Co of Nth America.... 294@ Western, “ 814 | 534c.; 1,800 head of sheep at 444@43{c. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG..LADIES.. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


This institution has a beautiful location near the 
borough of West Chester, Pa,, twenty-two miles 


from Philadelphia. The grounds, include twenty- 
seven acres, with an abuodance of shade trees. 
The Spring and Summer term of twenty weeks 
commencés Second “‘mofth '10th,*1879.° A fall 
Academical and Collegiate Course cf Studies .is 
pursued. Terms, $85.00 per session. « For circu. 
lars giving full particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON; JR., 
West Chester, Pa. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


Says: “hb take oe pleasure in recommending to parents 
the Acad r.8.C. or et Hon. C) 
Partie ats Sharman 
my fereuce.” ost for 
boys. No extra 8. 
(eh ta and Te upils. noah by! 
and Peabody. Address 


oneaeen Cc, SHORTLIDGE, 


= ard, A.M.) MEDIA, PA. 
Media has 7 Churches and a Temperance Charter. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Pen miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friénds, gives a thorough Sotlegiate Education to 
both .sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 
courses of study; terms, etc., address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


A oh a school for both sexes, under the care of Pur- 
ehase.Quarterly Meeting. is pleasantly situated among the 
hills; of Westchester co., N. Y., and began its 
year. the 9th of Ninth month, 187s. 
Price of Board and Tuition for full year of 40 weeks, $225. 
For ee and further information apply to 


SAMUEL C. ir? Principal, 


happaqua, N.Y. 


GHESTER ACADEMY 


For both Sexes. English and Collegiate Courses. 
$196 a year. GEO. GILBERT, Principal, Chester, Pa. 


‘A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitaliszed Phosphates, from the nerve-giving principles of | . 


the ox brain and wheat germ restores nervous exhaustion, 
vitalizes impoverished »loood, reanimates a weakened 
brain, gives quiet sleep, and invigorates the nervous and 
debilitated. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 packages. 
F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


~ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25th, 1879. 





Na, 49 





Quich! Dritik it while it foams! ‘The 
eoutiek i instantaneous when the water a mized wish 


Tarrant’s Seltzer A 


The most highly sanctioned ned the 
Western Hemisphere. eadache, = 


constipation, affections of the aire febrile a inflam- 
matory disorders promptly yield to its remedial action. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


LL. & R:L! TYSON, 
249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRERT... 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, ete. 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yaras. Kait 
Goods in great variety, also-waddings of the best 
makes. Wool in sheets and batts, and large 
in: Wool and Cotton for Comfo: tables—all' at 


‘prices, and all materials for Friends’ Caps, 


Friends’ made to order. 
_ WE.MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Olocks. 


| SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AMD FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 


ISAAO DIXON & SON, 120 8; Mth St, Phila. 
MIiILLINEMmR YY. 


‘A fine, assortment. of Goods, Hats \and) Bonneta, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up 


ordet E, SHOEMAKER, 





907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa. 


|ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


-818 Arch: Street;— . 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 





RICHARDS & 


Carpenters ard 


No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 


'. Firat Street above Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

samt. BR. 


2AOMPSON SHOUEDS, 
No. 266 oN. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citzean Se.~ 





A RAL AL GUIOE 






4 beautiful work of 100 One Colored Cougs Gate, ‘ 
oot Vemstabios aed bee No-grew'ehom.” all for a Prva Cant 

an J or a Five 
Soup, “ia Bnglish German. 

The Flower end 176 Poges. Six Colored 
Plates, and mai lor 50 ceuts in 
pa. ar governs, $ oth. In German or English. 

8 Ithust Pages, a colored 
late in eve = ep fine engravings. Price 
$1.25 a year; Five Copies for 

Vicks Seads are the best in the world. Send Fiva Cant 


Stamp for a Fioral Gurpe, containing | List and Prices, and 
plenty of information. 


JAMES VICK, Rocheater, N, Y. 





beautiful designs and all other 


O RIDGE AVENUE. 


om 
sta Sad Soaptsone work on hand or 


. OARPETINGS.. 
“ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
4M ATTINGS,OIFL CLOTHS, MATS, eto. 
SENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Worth Second St., 2 ie | 


SR orders 


KNICKERBOCKER ‘DEPOTS, 


'y Coal. 
Koh-i-tior, Draper and aoe . 
Large Nutapisieses- errpase ee ssemesreqperee ener oo 
seecseee ocohbdesbde dee eeeeeees eee 8to oe nedites eb 
aa cnpedee in. 








-Dr“RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 

- . EI Id 
52 -N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 

/ (at Moorestown, N.J. every 4d, bth and 7th-day morning.) 


ABTHOUS OXON GAS ADMINISTERED, |. 


Q, PARTENHEIMER, 


SNNET MAKER, | 


, No. 646 Nerth Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IS Peactatteae 


Elwood 
| CHARLES H, ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
152 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


aiiaiona, Couecsions, Intense ts of distant parties, and alll 


carefuliy auended to. j 


1. 


aga wre Davis & ‘Go., Phila 











FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





8. & E. F, WORTHINGTON, 


PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKERS, 
No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Suceessor to C. 0. Jackson 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


_ FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


8. BB. REGESTER, 
und Oot Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
a: Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
SF erat. Se 
ing promptly attended 
” Furniture careful y packed, pakevel ted stored, 


- Me. £96 CALLOWHILL _)_ Me 696 CALLOWHILL 51., PHILAYY PHILAD 4. 


SEW ENGLAND, 


~~ Post Office Square, Boston. 
| NOTAL-CASE ASSETS, - $14.600.000. 


institution | oo —— under the Statute of 
A mee e United States as the 
AUSETTS "NON. RFEITURE LAW. The fol- 








examples snow how longa & a policy will continue ia 
ra one or more annual payments have beea 
i | 1 | 2 | 3 4 é 
| Payment | Payment | Paymeat | Payment | Payment 
a —————-WILL BXPEND THR POLICY————_—_____, 
<a 





id reserved under the above sent cote beea 


4s entirely from sit be pa oa. = ree premiums are 
orerde mae ontinaing the insurance 
of 
in aceord bolder ‘ables 


If CANNOT BE USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
PROCURING NEW INSURANCE. 
The attention of the public is called to this extremely 
orable featare as Goainected with with companies chartered 
in MASSA0HUSETTS 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBONS, Secretary. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
183 South FOURTH Street, Philadelphia. 





